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THE QUESTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR THE BLIND.** | 


CHARLES BEN MINNER. 


As an introduction it may be well to point out what is here 
meant by the term “higher education.” This precaution is not 
SO imperative now as it was forty or fifty years ago, for the 
term has a more definite significance nowadays. The present 
system of education in the United States is distributed under 
four fairly distinct heads, namely, the kindergarten, the grades 
or the grammar school, the high school, and the college or 
university. It is only the instruction offered under this last 
head, in the college or university, which, in the United States, 

comes under the nomenclature of higher education. In foreign 

countries the term is not thus confined to the high type of 
instruction offered in the standard American colleges and 
universities. In England, for instance, it is applied to any 
education above the elementary schools, and the English 
elementary school corresponds closely to our grammar school— 
indeed, our grammar grade education is often spoken of as 
elementary. In England, therefore, higher education includes 
that which in America is called a high school education. But 
in the United States, and therefore in this paper, the term 
higher education signifies instruction above the regular high 
school course—college or university training. On the whole, 
this has always been the significance of the expression here 
in America, and yet, as there have been those who have in- 
cluded high school education under higher education, it is well 
that the point be definitely settled in so far as this paper is 
cencerned, in order to avoid any possible confusion. 


ISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
, FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


_ For three-quarters of a century (which is almost as long as 
there has been offered to the blind in the United States any 
form of instruction whatsoever), those interested in the train- 


**T his Paper was written as a part of the course on The Education 
of the Blind given under the direction of Harvard University by 
Edward E. Allen, Director of Perkins Institution. 
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ing and development of this handicapped part of human 
society have discussed and re-discussed the question of higher 
education for the blind. Definite and somewhat systematic 
education for the blind had been established in Europe some 
fifty years before its advent into America in the early 30’s of 
the last century. From the very beginning of such education 
in this country its primary aim has been, and still is for 
that matter, to fit the blind person to take and fill success- 
fully his place in society. The early interpretation placed 
upon this aim by the first schools for the blind was necessarily 
far different from the meaning now given it. Society had 
always looked upon the blind as incapable of doing much 
else than begging on the streets, and the idea of teaching the 
blind was at first generally received with doubt and mis- 
giving. The first schools for the blind, therefore, began 
modestly as industrial schools primarily, training the hand 
rather than the mind. It is for this reason that the problem 
of higher education for the blind did not immediately become 
a pressing problem. Educators of the blind had to prove first 
of all that the blind could be taught to use their hands and 
take care of their bodies, before attempting to maintain that 
many of the blind possessed normal and even superior minds. 
But even so, this latter claim was not slow in forthcoming. 
It was seen very early indeed that the expression “his place 
in society’ means, at least for a few blind persons, the 
holding of positions which require a high degree of education. 
And educators of the blind were not slow to place this new 
interpretation upon the aim in the education of the blind. 

It was only twenty years after the opening of the first school 
for the blind in this country, until the bold voice of “The Father 
of American Education for the Blind”, Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe, was heard calling loudly and earnestly for a general 
recognition of the intellectual capacity of the blind. In August 
of 1853 the first convention of American Instructors of the 
Blind was held in New York City. In his first address before 
this convention Dr. Howe spoke in the following confident 
terms concerning the intellectual capability of the blind: “By 
diligence and perseverance, as is known to you all, the blind 
may make rapid progress, and attain eminence in all branches 
of study, the illustrations of which do not require the aid of 
light and shade.” (1).* This statement and other statements 


*Figures in parentheses refer to notes to be found on page 387. 
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similar to it which may be gathered from the utterances of 
educators of the blind in this country during the period in 
question, indicate a growing conviction not simply that the 
blind can be educated, but even that they may receive the 
same kind, the same quality, and the same degree of educa- 
tion that any other human being may receive. This convic- 
tion is the very beginning of a movement which, though it 
has had a long, tedious, and vascillating existence, moving now 
in this direction, now in that, and withal, advancing at times 
so slowly as to be utterly discouraging, has, nevertheless, main- 
tained a continuous existence, and has ever held its ultimate 
goal before it, namely, the provision for the higher education 
of the blind of the United States on at least equal terms with 
the sighted. 


The first definite form which the movement for the higher 
education of the blind assumed was an ugly and disagreeable one, 
and. being so, it should not be dwelt upon except to point out 
its possible influence on the later development of the move- 
ment as a whole. About the year 1860, Dempsey B. Sherrod, 
a blind man, began agitating for a. national university and 
printing house for the blind. By making grand promises and 
presenting his proposition in the best possible light, he obtained 
the endorsement of a great number of influential gentlemen 
including some of the foremost educators of the blind in this 
country at the time. During some ten years Sherrod spent 
his time, traveling up and down the country soliciting funds 
for his proposed university. He paid all of his expenses, 
including even his railroad fare, by simply presenting creden- 
tials signed by gentlemen who neither knew nor sanctioned 
the use to which their names were being put. During his 
campaign Sherrod collected large sums of money in the form 
of private donations and gifts from religious and charitable 
organizations, not a dollar of which did he ever spend on 
printing for the blind or aiding the blind to receive higher 
education in any way. About 1870 Sherrod framed a bill 
which proposed the establishment of this national university, 
and the bill was about to receive favorable consideration by 
Congress when it was stopped by Dr. Howe and others. 
Sherrod and his plans were strongly denounced by the second 
convention of American Instructors of the Blind in 1871 C256 

It is possible that a national college for the blind could have 
been established around 1870 had the proposition been presented 
and managed by a capable and honest person. The time seems 
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to have been ripe for such a step. In his 38th annual report 
of Perkins Institute, 1869, Dr. Howe declared himself strongly 
in favor of a college for the blind, and gave a description of 
what it should be like, with estimated costs. Nevertheless, 
a year later he promptly and vigorously opposed the bill intro- 
duced into Congress by Dempsey B. Sherrod because he knew 
that Sherrod’s motives were entirely selfish and would not 
promote the best interests of the blind. But viewing the matter 
in the wisdom of the present day it is fortunate that a college 
for the blind was not established. 

But even granting that one result of Sherrod’s activity was 
for the best, in that it blocked the establishment of a national 
college, there were other results which were by no means 
beneficial to the cause of higher education for the blind. His 
fraud certainly slackened the liberality of the public toward 
the blind as a whole, and created in the public mind a lack of 
confidence in educators of the blind and their cause which was 
dispelled only with difficulty. | 

Along with their “Preamble and Resolutions” denouncing 
Sherrod and his plans, the second convention of American 
Instructors of the Blind resolved: “That this Convention 
regards the establishment of any college or university for the 
blind as unnecessary, and even prejudicial to their interests...” 
(3). This resolution represents the first concerted action re- 
lating to the matter of higher education for the blind ever 
taken in this country. Such action was nothing to boast of, but 
with it a beginning had been made at any rate. Scarcely any- 
thing more could have been expected under the circumstances. 
The schools for the blind were still young, and educators of 
the blind had problems a-plenty besides this one of higher 
education. It was the opinion of the Convention at the time 
of its second meeting in 1871 that each school, with the aid of 
private philanthropy and perhaps of the state, could and should 
take care of the higher education of those of their graduates 
who desired and merited assistance along this line. But educa- 
tors of the blind soon found that the problem was a much larger 
one and a far more serious one than had at first been supposed. 

The American Instructors of the Blind met again in 1872 at 
Perkins Institution, Boston, and associated themselves under 
the new name of American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind. At this meeting, as at the one the year before, little 
definite action was taken relative to securing higher education 
for the blind. The subject was recognized and urged as a 
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proper field of endeavor for workers for the blind, but the 
institutions of the country were busy each with its own problems 
of growth and expanding field of helpfulness. It is easy to 
understand why higher education for the blind was not con- 
sidered a matter of vital concern at that time, when it is known 
that the education then offered in the schools for the blind 
was little more than primary education. The elementary 
nature of this instruction was due in part to the state of develop- 
ment of our educational system as a whole, but particularly to the 
fact that American education for the blind was, comparatively 
speaking, but a child. The element of wonder which attended the 
realization in this country that the blind could be educated at 
all had not yet worn away, and educators of the blind had not 
as yet been able to couple up with action the few scattered 
thoughts which had been entertained concerning the higher 
education of the blind. Indeed, it was not until 1880 that any 
further action was taken on the matter by the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. In that year the 
Association appointed a committee of three to “consider the 
subject of the collegiate education of the blind, and the 
propriety of establishing scholarships for the blind in one or 
more of our colleges or universities, and that this committee 
be requested to report at the next meeting of this Association 
in 1882.’ (4). This committee, however, did not report until 
1886. But it was not wholly inactive during these six years of 
its existence. It promoted interest in the subject of higher 
education for the blind by individual discussion and correspond- 
ence, and finally met in Baltimore, along with several other 
prominent educators of the blind, where they thoroughly con- 
sidered the subject in question. At this gathering, the opinion 
was unanimous in favor of a national college for the blind, and 
the committee petitioned Congress to incorporate such a 
college in the District of Columbia. At the time of the com- 
mittee’s report in 1886 no final action had been taken by 
Congress. 


In the meantime, in December of 1885, an association under 
the name of American College for the Blind was informally 
organized in Baltimore. This body was not officially con- 
nected with the American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, although its membership included the Superintendents 
of all of the schools for the blind in the country, as well as 
many other prominent persons interested in work for the blind. 
The purpose of this organization was to establish a college 
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for the blind supported by donations, subscriptions, legacies, 
and possible aid from the Government and the several states. 
But when this organization realized that the American Associa- 
tion of Instructors of the Blind meant definitely and earnestly 
to take up the matter of higher education for the blind, it dis- 
solved as informally as it had organized, without having done 
much else than to manifest a wide-spread interest in the 
subject under consideration. 


When the American Association of Instructors of the Blind 
met in 1886 the committee on higher education which had been 
appointed in 1880 was dissolved, and a larger committee, finally 
consisting of the Superintendents of all the schools for the blind 
in the country, was formed to take in hand the matter of higher 
education. Following the lead of the opinion expressed in 
the report of the first committee, the Association at this time 
was strongly in favor of a national college. And this com- 
mittee of Superintendents worked with this object in view for 
somewhat more than a year. In the latter part of 1887 such 
of the committee as could do so met in Baltimore, and after 
considerable discussion finally concluded to give up the idea 
of a national college. They were brought to this decision by 
the following considerations: first, the difficulty of obtaining 
action from Congress; secondly, a considerable doubt as to the 
feasibility of the plan; thirdly, the inability to offer-to all blind 
students equal opportunity to attend such a college. The plan 
for a national institution thus being abandoned, the committee 
began to work toward the establishment of scholarships for the 
blind in the regular colleges and universities of the country. 
Their first step in this direction was to frame a bill entitled 
“AN ACT to promote the higher education of the blind in the 
several states and territories,’ which was presented to Congress 
in 1888, and, in its final form, called for a fund yielding an 
annual income of $50,000 to be distributed equitably among 
the states and territories. The bill was placed in the hands of 
the congressional committee on education, but at the meeting 
of the American Association of Instructors of the Blind in 1888 
it was reported that no action had been taken on it. It is 
probable that the bill was never reported out of the hands of 
the committee on education, for nothing further is ever heard 
of it. 


The American Association of Instructors of the Blind again 
followed the opinion of its committee on higher education and 
declared itself in favor of scholarships at its meeting in 1888. 
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But since Congress did not seem disposed to aid in providing 
higher education for the blind, it was decided that each Super- 
intendent should bring the matter before his own state legisla- 
ture and obtain aid, public or private, in order that results might 
be produced which would bring Congress to see the expediency 
of enabling blind students to attend college. Certainly such 
individual efforts produced results, but they have not been 
sufficient to convince Congress that higher education for the 
blind is a matter which should be handled by the National 
Government. 


The next official action which the Association took relative 
to the subject under consideration was in 1902, when a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate pending legislature con- 
cerning education for the blind. This committee found that a 
bill had been introduced into Congress by another association 
of workers for the blind, but did not favor the measure as it 
stood. In 1903 the bill was withdrawn upon the promise of 
the committee to draw up another which was to be presented 
to Congress the next year. In 1904, however, there was before 
Congress a measure calling for the free transportation through 
the mails of reading matter in raised characters used by the 
blind, and so it was not deemed wise to introduce a bill con- 
cerning higher education for the blind. The committee, how- 
ever, had its bill ready, and it was presented to Congress in 
1906. ‘The measure provided that “all necessary expenses” of 
blind students attending college should be paid from the 
national treasury. Congress, of course, could not favor such 
a measure. Since 1906 there has been no official effort on the 
part of the American Association of Instructors of the Blind 


to obtain national aid in the matter of higher education for the 
blind. 


But this association has not been the only one working along 
this line. In 1895 there was formed in Missouri the Missouri 
National College Association for the Blind. At first this was a 
purely local organization, its membership being composed mainly 
of graduates of the Missouri and Kansas schools for the blind. 
The Association declared its object to be the establishment of a 
national college, because it felt that the existing schools for the 
blind did not fit the majority of their graduates to occupy 
profitable places in society. Its aim thus being national it 
soon began to draw in members from all over the country, but 
finding that the general opinion of educators of the blind was 
against a national college, it changed its policy to advocate 
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scholarships, and its name to The American Blind People’s 
Higher Education and General Improvement Society. This 
was in 1897. The Society took definite action to secure national 
aid in 1899 when it framed a bill calling for the appointment 
by the President of the United States of a commission on the 
education of the blind, and providing that the expense of blind 
students in college should be met to the same extent that they 
are in schools for the blind. This bill was introduced into 
Congress in 1900, but did not receive favorable consideration. 
It was slightly amended in 1901 to provide only for the higher 
education of the blind. This is the bill which was withdrawn 
in 1903 at the request of the American Association of In- 
structors of the Blind. In 1905 the American Blind People’s 
Higher Education and General Improvement Society changed 
its name to the American Association of Workers for the 
Blind. This Association has maintained a standing committee 
on higher education for the blind, but except for discussion it 
has done very little else officially in this direction. For the 
past fifteen years it has been interested in other problems such 
as a uniform type for the blind, the industrial shop, etc. 


This historical sketch has dealt particularly with the activ- 
ities of the two organizations, the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind, and the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, because they are at présent the two 
great organizations working in behalf of the blind. There 
have been, of course, from the very beginning, smaller organi- 
zations, and individuals, working to improve educational con- 
ditions among the blind. Various alumni associations of 
schools for the blind have established funds for aiding blind 
students in college, private individuals have bequeathed money 
_ for the same purpose, and smaller societies have been formed 
from time to time with such aid as their object. Advanced 
courses which would come under the head of higher education 
have been offered by a few of the schools for the blind to 
their graduates and to others wishing the opportunity for 
further study. In 1908 the Illinois School for the Blind offered 
a few advanced courses by correspondence, but the result 
proved unsatisfactory, and the plan was soon given up. There 
is at present in Winnetka, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, a 
correspondence school which gives promise of becoming a 
factor in the higher education of the blind. 


In concluding this historical sketch, it is to be observed that 
the movement in the United States for the higher education 
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of the blind points to the establishment of scholarships in 
regular colleges and universities instead of a national college 
for the blind, and it is generally agreed that universities instead 
of a national college for the blind, and it is generally agreed 
that these scholarships are state affairs rather than national 
affairs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


History alone can neither explain nor justify any movement 
or trend of thought. The law of survival of the fittest may 
operate in the realm of ideas, but there is much greater certainty 
that development will proceed in the right direction, when men 
prune and nurture their ideas as the great botanists tend their 
precious plants. In the case of ideas, thought itself is the 
pruning knife. And therefore, something more must be done 
than simply to indicate the working out in history of this 
’ movement for the higher education of the blind, if the idea is 
to rest on firm ground. It is necessary, then, to justify higher 
education for the blind in thought and theory. This may best 
be done by setting forth the points of its desirability, its 
possibility, its practicability, and its justice. 


DESIRABILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


If it were asked of a blind person of college age picked at 
random whether or not higher education is desirable from the 
point of view of the blind person, he would certainly answer 
emphatically in the affirmative. Indeed, its desirability does 
seem obvious, but the real question to be answered is: Why is 
higher education desirable, and what problems will arise if it 
is afforded? 

From the point of view of the blind person, the strongest 
argument in favor of higher education is that the person 
without sight is at his best in the field of mental endeavor. In 
speaking on this point, E. E. Allen says, “The mind itself of 
the blind is the least trammeled by the lack of sight; hence 
some pursuit where intelligence is the chief factor would seem 
to be the best adapted to his condition” (5). And George S. 
Wilson reiterates the same idea over and over again in a paper 
entitled “The Educational Ideal in the Training of the Blind” 
(6). He says, “When they are prepared for mental occupa- 
tion, they are scarcely at a disavantage; but where the de- 
pendence is upon handicraft, the results are far from 
satisfactory.” And again, “The outlook is much _ brighter, 
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therefore, when the result depends upon professional ability 
rather than cunning and craft. In thinking, the blind person 
is scarcely at a disadvantage. The trained and educated blind 
man may accomplish much when the results depend upon — 
purely mental efforts. If he can gain even by enormous toil 
a sound and well-trained body, a well-stored and educated 
mind, and a capacity and an inclination for right doing, he can 
reasonably hope to succeed.” ©. H. Burritt’s Opinion is 
expressed in these words: “There is no doubt that the capable 
blind man can make his way best in the field of mental 
endeavor” (7). J. J. Dow added the weight of his opinion in 
1909 when he wrote, “Yet it is fully recognized that it is by 
the brain rather than by the hand that the blind are most sure 
to succeed, and to none does a successfully pursued college course 
promise more than to the blind” (8). After pointing out 
that of sixty male pupils who left the New York Institution 
from 1892 to 1912, two-thirds became competent and successful 
men in business or professional life, and noting the contrast 
between this result and results where there has been no school- 
ing of the blind, E. M. Van Cleve says, “It is most important, 
therefore, that the child who loses his vision should have the 
best education possible for him” (9). 


These quotations from prominent educators of the blind indi- 
cate a concurrence of general opinion with the argument above 
stated. But if the blind person is to receive professional rather 
than manual training he must be given more than a high school 
education. College training is becoming so general and so 
universally demanded in the professional world that the person 
with only a high school education has little claim to be counted 
among those who do the mental work of the world. And the 
blind person without higher education will find it doubly 
difficult to enter the field of mental endeavor. . 


Another powerful reason why higher education is desirable 
from the viewpoint of the blind person is derived from the 
fact that college training affords culture consisting of a 
broadened and intensified outlook on life and an independence 
of mind which the blind person could get only under the rarest 
circumstances outside of college. The young graduate of a 
school for the blind is apt to lack the proper sense of respon- 
sibility and self-respect, and if he goes out into the world with 
interests limited and education too narrow, he will not be able 
to make and hold for himself the place in life to which his 
real ability may entitle him. A higher education gives him the 
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proper orientation with regard to the world. If he has the 
world of thought to draw upon he need never be without 
“companions ;” he is enabled to live within himself when it is 
necessary, and it is necessary much more often in the case of 
the blind than of the sighted person. No one doubts the 
desirability of the cultural benefits derived from a liberal educa- 
tion by the sighted, and it should be realized that the blind will 
receive from an education much greater benefits because of 
their greater needs. A blind person is naturally shut in in a 
thousand different ways where the mere possession of sight 
instructs the ordinary sighted person. Higher education for 
the blind would certainly obviate such a condition to some ex- 
tent, and it is therefore in so far forth desirable. 


Higher education is desirable because it is a powerful factor 
in giving to the blind person entrée into the normal social life 

of a community. This matter of real social intercourse in a 
_ group of sighted persons, presents certainly one of the greatest 
problems which the blind person must meet. The difficulty of 
the problem is due to two circumstances: the first is that society 
generally regards the blind person as absolutely helpless; the 
second is that there really does exist a very considerable lack 
of social competence among the blind just as there exists such 
a lack, but to a less degree, among sighted persons. The 
public gets its ideas concerning the blind from two sources, 
tradition and observation. If observation contradicts the ideas 
derived from tradition such ideas must change. It therefore 
becomes imperative that the blind be given the very highest 
degree of training in social efficiency. It is one aim of all 
modern education to socialize its recipients, but such an aim 
should be primary in the education of the blind. The value of 
a college education is recognized to be at least fifty per cent. 
social, and where a blind man receives such an education it 
cannot fail to broaden and deepen his contacts in society. 


Higher education would tend to raise the general status of the 
blind as a whole. If college education were made easily acces- 
sible to the blind, the number taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded would constantly increase, and therefore 
the educational level of the blind would gradually be raised. 
If the younger pupils in the schools for the blind could observe 
their seniors going through college and becoming successful 
men and women, they would be inspired with the ambition 
to do likewise. If such an ambition could be made general, 
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its uplifting effects on the moral, physical, and spiritual life of 
the blind as a whole would be very real and highly desirable. 


From the point of view of the community at large, higher 
education for the blind is desirable first and foremost because 
of the fact that a considerable number of blind persons go out 
into positions of influence and responsibility which should be 
filled by persons highly trained and educated. As early as 
1876 William Chapin produced statistics (10) which show 
that about sixteen per cent. of the graduates from Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Blind at Philadelphia had gone into 
positions which ordinarily demand the services of highly trained 
persons. Statistics (11) which were published in 1878, cover- 
ing not simply one school, but all the schools for the blind then 
in the United States, in so far as data was obtainable, gave 
results which were very much the same as those found by Mr. 
Chapin. This sixteen per cent. represents superintendents, 
principals, teachers, lawyers and ministers. It may be that 
statistics would show a smaller percentage of blind persons 
engaged in these occupations today, but if so, it is due to the 
ever increasing requirements of such positions. A college edu- 
cation is one of these requirements, and since a certain number 
- of blind persons will inevitably engage in this type of work, 
regardless of their lack of higher education, it is wise to afford 
them the opportunity to secure such professional training as 
will better fit them to occupy these positions. 


Harry Best mentioned two points (12) which show the 
desirability of higher education for the blind from the point 
of view of the community. He points out in the first place 
that higher education put in easy reach of the blind would 
tend to raise the standards of the schools for the blind through- 
out the country, and to produce general uniformity in the work 
done by them. That these are desirable results is obvious 
enough. Many schools for the blind are doing work which 
would not be recognized as standard, and yet it is most im- 
portant that such schools should maintain a high type of 
work, for the public must be made to realize that the only way 
in which education for the blind is necessarily different from 
education for the sighted is in methods, not in content. When 
such an ideal is made a reality, and the work done by the 
various schools for the blind over the country is made more 
nearly uniform, then the public will know what to expect 
from one who claims to be graduated from such an institution. 
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The other point which Harry Best mentions is that it 1s 
desirable to afford higher education in some form in order to 
complete the system of education for the blind in the United 
States. This country has a comprehensive and adequate system 
of education for the sighted, and Americans well may be proud 
of it, but there will be reason indeed to take pride in the edu- 
cational system as a whole when it shall include provision for 
the complete education of the blind. 

Higher education for the blind will have a psychological 
influence upon the community at large, which though it be 
obscure will be none the less potent. It is inspiring to see blind 
young men and women successfully completing college courses 
and fitting themselves for useful service in society. And the 
effect is doubly productive of happiness and high ideals when 
the community feels that it has done its part in making possible 
this higher education of the blind. 

Higher education is desirable for blind persons for the same 
reasons which make it desirable for sighted persons. A very 
powerful argument for it in either case is that it makes of its 
recipients better citizens with bigger souls and higher ideals 
and aspirations. Higher education for the blind can not fail 
to lift the life of a community to a higher level, and in so far 
as it does so, it is certainly desirable. 


POSSIBILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


The possibility of the higher education of the blind is a 
matter which can not be dismissed with a simple “of course.” 
That a blind person, or a few blind persons, might be able to 
obtain a college education would be universally granted, but the 
matter resolves to the question as to the capabilities of the 
blind in general. 

Everyone knows, or should know, that history and literature 
are well populated with blind persons who have succeeded to 
remarkable degrees in many and various walks of life. There 
is no need to dwell upon this fact, nor upon the further 
circumstance that there are more highly educated and success- 
ful blind persons in the world today than there have been at 
any time before. And yet, such facts indicate that the higher 
education of a certain per cent. of the blind is possible. 

A few years ago William B. Wait made an interesting and 
suggestive study in comparative education at the New York 
City School for the Blind (13). He found that a comparison of 
the Regents’ examinations according to a wholly impartial 
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rating during a period of nine years showed a superiority of 
the blind pupils over the sighted pupils of other schools. 
Present-day psychological research would probably not sustain 
such results as a general condition, but there is little doubt 
that it would show the higher education of the blind to be 
a definite possibility. 

O. H. Burritt maintains (14) that fifteen per cent. of the 
pupils in schools for the blind are superior to sighted pupils 
of the same age and length of time in school, and that from five 
to ten per cent. of the blind pupils now in school should be 
afforded facilities for higher education and professional train- 
ing. Mr. Burritt is an enthusiast, and his figures are there- 
fore perhaps too high. He should bear in mind what Dr. 
Howe has said: “There is no study, there is no calling, which 
the blind man can pursue with the same success that he would 
do if, with the same effort, he had the advantages of sight” 
(15). And yet, all educators of the blind feel that a consider- 
able per cent. of the blind could and would take advantage of 
higher education if it were afforded on terms which they could 
meet. 

The United States Census for .1920 shows that there were 
at that time somewhat more than five hundred blind persons 
in this country who possessed college educations. Some of 
these, of course, were old men and women who had got their 
educations years ago, some of them even before they lost their 
sight, but the fact shows, nevertheless, that the higher educa- 
tion of the blind is certainly a possibility. 

No adequate psychological data have as yet been gathered to 
either prove or disprove the possibility of the higher education 
of the blind, but it is hoped that such data will not be long in 
forthcoming, since a few schools for the blind have already 
established departments of psychological research which are 
reported to be rendering a real service and to be of great 
promise, 


PRACTICABILITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


One of the foremost problems which arise in connection with 
the practicability of providing higher education for the blind 
relates to the number who could and would take advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded. Tt is recognized that only a 
very small per cent. of the blind as a whole could profitably 
pursue a college course, and yet this percentage would probably 
equal the percentage of sighted persons who obtain higher edu- 
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_ cation. Less than two per cent. of the sighted receive college 
training ; certainly two blind persons in every hundred will take 
advantage of higher education when it is made at all possible 
for them to do so. Even if only fifty blind persons could be 
graduated from the colleges of the country each year, there 
could be no doubt as to the practicability of doing so. In 
reality, the number to be educated has little to do with the 
practicability of providing the education. The number to be 
benefited by providing for the higher education of the blind 
may effect the means of provision but the matter is either 
practicable or not, regardless of numbers. 


Efficiency in preventing blindness has a more direct bearing 
upon the practicability of higher education for the blind. It 
is coming to be generally realized that a very great part of 
blindness occurring in early life is due to such causes as 
ignorance, neglect, and accident, and that these causes may be 
very nearly eliminated by the proper measures. But persons 
blinded from such causes as these are most likely to be those 
possessing unimpaired intellects and physical bodies in other 
respects. Such persons constitute the normal and promising 
element among the blind, And, therefore, in so far as preven- 
tion becomes effective, it reduces the number of capable blind 
persons. This means that the average mentality of the blind 
as a whole will lower as prevention of blindness becomes more 
efficient. There is a question, then, as to the practicability of 
providing higher education for a group of persons whose level 
of mentality is gradually lowering. But the question may be 
answered by saying that there is everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. If higher education is provided, the blind may take it 
or leave it. If they leave it, then the community is out nothing 
for their higher education; if they take it, then the community 
is just so much the better off by having more educated persons 
in it. Furthermore, in spite of the most efficient measures of 
blindness prevention, there will always be accidents, and there 
will always be blind persons—though the number may be 
small—with superior intellects, and these it will pay to educate 
to the maximum. 


It is not necessary to bring in evidence to show that a blind 
person is better fitted to make his way in the world when he has 
received college training. It is a recognized fact that earning 
power increases in direct proportion as education increases; 
this is true in the case of the blind as in the case of the sighted. 
A question arises in this connection, however: Will the blind 
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person have the chance to use his earning power? This cannot 
be used as a serious argument against the provision of higher 
education for the blind even though it be answerable accurately 
in the negative, but it is a serious problem to the blind person 
who has spent his time and effort to procure a college edu- 
cation. If the general public is so firm in its belief that the 
blind person cannot hold his own with the sighted in any sphere, 
as not to give him a chance, then this belief must be changed by 
the slow accumulation of evidence drawn from the lives of 
successful blind persons. Matters certainly will not be helped 
any by passively acquiescing in the belief that there is no use 
educating the blind since, due to public prejudice, they can 
never take any considerable place in the world. The thing to 
be done is to rid the public mind of this prejudice. And this 
can be done most effectively by educating the blind to such an 
extent that they can make their way in the world in spite of 
public opinion. When this point of view is accepted, there will 
be no doubt as to the practicability of higher education for the 
blind. 


JUSTICE OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


The system of public education in the United States rests 
upon the fundamental principle that all persons shall have equal 
opportunity to develop the powers which they may possess. 
Pursuing this principle the state has done considerable toward 
equalizing the educational opportunities of handicapped persons 
by furnishing means of transportation to and from school for 
crippled children and such children as live too far from school 
to walk, by providing health inspection, and, in many localities, 
by providing even textbooks in order that the poor child will 
be more nearly on the same basis as the rich child, Blindness 
is a handicap far more serious than either lameness or ill health 
or even poverty, and blind persons, therefore, have the right 
to expect that steps shall be taken to equalize their opportunity 
to become educated. Such steps have already been taken with 
regard to elementary and high school education, but as yet not 
much has been done to make higher education as accessible to 
the blind as it is to the sighted. Concerning the right of the 
blind to educational opportunities, E. M. Van Cleve has said, 
“The blind child is entitled to the education befitting a citizen as 
much as a seeing child. Something more than this, with special 
opportunity and generous provision, is felt by the common mind 
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to be the common obligation to the child who is so unfortunate 
as to lose his power to see” (16). 


But mere justice in the matter of higher education for the 
blind leaves out of account all together this “something more.” 
The fact that this point has not been recognized is the chief 
cause of the delay in providing college training for the blind. 
Workers for the higher education of the blind have usually 
asked for more than justice, and their failure to get even justice 
is due to their excessive demands. A national college was first 
advocated not primarily on its own justice, but rather on the 
grounds that the Government had established a college for the 
deaf and it should do as much for the blind. It is now realized 
that this latter argument is faulty. The deaf have a far greater 
claim for special educational institutions than have the blind. 
Congress has recognized this fact all along, and has therefore 
not been disposed to create a college for the blind. And when 
educators of the blind, finally realizing that Congress would 
not establish a college, turned to scholarships, they again asked 
for more than justice. All of the bills which have been intro- 
duced into Congress on this subject have provided in one way 
or another for “all necessary expenses” of blind students in 
college. Justice can never sanction such measures. The state 
of Pennsylvania has an almost unlimited provision for the blind 
in this respect, and yet Mr. Burritt, Head of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind at Overbrook, maintains that the state 
is not doing enough for its blind. He holds that the blind 
student in college should be allowed an amount equal to the per 
capita cost in the school for the blind, and that five hundred 
dollars per annum is the very minimum. It is obvious that 
justice cannot uphold such extravagance. The blind want, and 
it is just to grant, only equal opportunity with the sighted. But 
what constitutes “equal opportunity with the sighted’? George 
W. Conner, a graduate of the Maryland School for the Blind, 
answered the question clearly when he said, “Considering the 
many disadvantages arising from the lack of sight, a fund con- 
trolled by each local board with which to employ a reader while 
at college, would be a fair solution of the problem, putting the 
blind student on practical equality with the seeing. Anything 
further would be placing a premium on blindness” (17). 
Justice demands little more, but certainly no less, than this. Of 
course, if a scholarship covering all expenses were offered to a 
blind student, he would accept it, just as the sighted student 
would do, but he has no just claim upon such a scholarship. 
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And yet, if justice so defined is strictly adhered to, most blind 
students will find it extremely difficult to take advantage of 
higher education. But a liberal grant of money is not what 
the blind aspirant to college needs; he needs a fair-minded 
public which will permit him to make his own way to and 
through college. The average sighted person must work, save, 
and sacrifice in order to go to college, and it is highly important 
that the blind person shall do the same. The blind student 
worthy of a college education will do so if he is given a chance, 
but the present state of public enlightenment as to the capabili- 
ties of the blind works an undue hardship upon those who find it 
necessary, and try, to make their way through college. The 
blind, then, must have not only equal opportunity with the 
sighted in obtaining higher education, but also a fair chance in 
the industrial world in order that they may take advantage of 
such equal opportunity. 


The question of equal distribution of money among the blind 
might be brought up as an argument against any provision for 
higher education. Those who do not and can not take advan- 
tage of higher education where it is afforded, but who turn 
more naturally and profitably to the industrial world, may ask, 
why should the state give its whole attention to those few of 
the blind who choose to go on to college? Why should the 
state give three or four hundred dollars a year to those few of 
the blind who happen to have a liking for books, and leave those 
of us who are struggling to set ourselves up in the industrial 
world without any aid whatsoever? Give each of us the same 
amount of money for only one year, not four or five, and we 
will set up our news stands, our broom shops, and our grocery 
stores, and ask nothing more of you. These, indeed, are 
natural questions. But the same questions might be asked by 
the industrial sighted of any community as well as by the blind. 
The answer to such questions is that the state sees not only its 
duty, but its advantage as well, in raising the intellectual level 
of its citizens to the highest possible point. It is universally 
felt that intellectual development is to be sought as against 
mere industrial prosperity. It is realized that intellectual 
advancement will bring industrial development in its wake, but 
mere commercial activity will not insure the proper kind and 
degree of intellectual attainment. This answer myst be 
sufficient for the blind as it is for the sighted. It is not a 
duty of the state to remove all burdens from its citizens, but it 
is its duty to see that all of its citizens have equal opportunity 
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to enjoy the rights of citizenship. In the United States, higher 
education is a right of citizenship, and therefore the duty of 
the state lies in giving to all equal opportunity to enjoy this 
right. 


THE MEANS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


The history of the movement in the United States for the 
higher education of the blind has been traced, the justification 
of such education has been given, and now it remains to point 
out the various means by which this education may be provided. 


In history there have been presented two definite methods of 
affording higher education for the blind: one is the establish- 
ment of a college, the other is the providing of scholarships 
that the blind may attend the colleges and universities for the 
sighted. There are but two or three other courses possible, 
and they are minor courses, and are discussed here for the sake 
of completeness mainly. 


Schools for the blind may expand their courses of study to 
include work of college grade. Strong arguments against such 
a course are obvious. Along with the evils of segregation and 
congregation, there would be the further serious drawback of 
the presence in schools for the blind of pupils who would not be 
able to profit by college training. There could be no hard 
and fast line drawn between those of the pupils who should go 
on to the college courses and those who should drop out. 
Obviously only a very small per cent. of even the high school 
pupils could profit by taking the college courses, but it would be a 
delicate and a difficult task to determine who should attempt 
the higher studies. The same difficulty is an ever-present one 
throughout the several departments of the existing schools 
for the blind. These schools are often compelled to keep pupils 
who are not doing standard work, and, although they may be 
doing sufficient to entitle them to a limited amount of attention, 
their influence on the other pupils and the standards of the 
school is far from a good one. So it would be in the college. 
This department, like the lower departments of the school, 
would often be obliged to keep and even to graduate those who 
would not be up to the standard. This would mean that the 
standards of the college department would never receive 
recognition, and would gradually lower. This difficulty might 
be overcome to some extent by granting certificates instead of 
diplomas to those who could not complete the prescribed work. 
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Such measure can be made most effective in the grades and high 
school, but the college department would be too small for its 
effective working there. It would be far better to do nothing 
at all for the blind than to give them higher education in con- 
nection with the schools for the blind, for some of the blind do 
go to college now and can command recognition, whereas if 
degrees were granted by schools for the blind, a person with 
such a degree would find little recognition by the public mind. 


Another possible course would be for the existing schools to 
establish college departments, but separate from the lower 
schools, boarding the students in the same dormitories used by 
the lower school, or in separate ones as finances permit. But 
the same objections operate against this plan as against the 
former. Such a department could never be well equipped and 
thorough in its scope and training without unjustifiable expense, 
and the degrees granted from it would never be accepted along- 
side degrees from the best colleges. Such college departments 
would be thought of as small preparatory schools, and the blind 
person who wished to be educated and recognized as being so, 
would have to go to another college after leaving his own. So 
there would be little gain with much expense of money and 
time. 


A third possible course in providing higher education for 
the blind would be to establish departments for the blind in 
connection with various colleges over the country. This is 
the best plan of the three yet discussed, but it has its serious 
disadvantages. It would not relieve the tendency or custom 
on the part of the public to think of the blind as a class separate 
and distinct from the rest of society. Such a department could 
hardly be kept up to the standard of the rest of the college. 
And besides, why should there be a separate department ? Why 
not let the blind do the work along with the sighted? Readers 
and special aids must be provided in either case, but a great 
deal more satisfaction will be gained on all sides if the blind 
attend the same classes with the sighted. 


It is evident then, that of all the possible means of providing 
higher education for the blind, there are only two which require 
any considerable attention. They are the establishment of a 
college, and the providing of scholarships. These are the two 
courses which have weathered the discussion of the past sixty 
or seventy years in the history of the movement for the higher 
education of the blind. 
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The idea of establishing a college was the first seized upon 
when men began to cast about for the means of higher edu- 
cation for the blind because this was the most obvious course. 
A college for the blind, of course, was the best means of pro- 
viding college training for the blind, and men took up the idea 
without questioning it at all. And the National Government, 
naturally, was turned to as being the proper source from which 
such a college should arise. The National Government is the 
central power in the land, blindness is a nation-wide problem, 
the Government had established a college for the deaf, and 
therefore it seemed just and proper to expect the National 
Government to establish a national college for the blind. But 
for the past fifty years the matter has been discussed pro and 
con from every possible point of view. During this period the 
larger associations working in the interests of the blind have 
been now for and now against a college. Just at present 
general opinion is almost unanimously against such an institution 
and discussion of the college idea has been all but ‘abandoned. 
Nevertheless, arguments for and against a national college for 
the blind should be reviewed as a matter of completeness. 


It is difficult to find more than two points of importance in 
favor of a special college for the blind. One argument for a 
college is that it will afford better methods of teaching the blind. 
In the special institution, apparatus and methods peculiarly 
adapted to the teaching of the blind would be employed, 
whereas, in the schools for the sighted, it would be im- 
possible to institute such facilities. In the special college, 
too, the teachers could be picked with regard to their 
special fitness to teach the blind. These seem to be important 
considerations, but with a little thought it is realized that the 
blind person who has gone through the grades and the high 
school of a school for the blind has had all the “special” train- 
ing he needs. By the time he is ready for college he has usually 
gained an independence of mind and body which makes him 
glad of the opportunity to see what he can do in a world in 
which everything is not furnished for him. It is a fine thing 
for the blind person to find that he must adapt himself to 
circumstances which were not made especially for -him, instead 
of expecting that circumstances themselves should be framed 
to meet his peculiar needs. Therefore, it appears that this 
point of “better methods of teaching” is not of much con- 
sequence. 


Another argument in favor of the college is that it will reach 
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more students. This is certainly true, and if all other things 
were equal, this would be a real point in favor of the college. 
But in this case an increase in quantity would be offset by a 
reduction in quality, as will be seen later. 

The points against a college are numerous: 1. It would be 
necessary for such an institution to be a university in order to 
meet the varied demands of the students, and the expense of 
establishing and maintaining a university would be so great as 
to be prohibitive. 2. A college for the blind could never be the 
equal of the best colleges of the land because it would neces- 
sarily be a small institution, and the best professors would not 
confine their abilities to so narrow a field. 3. A college for the 
blind could never gain any considerable academic recognition, 
because its standards, however high they may be placed in the 
beginning, would gradually lower to meet the capacity of the 
average blind student. And because of this fact, together with 
the present state of public opinion as to the capabilities of the 
blind, degrees granted by the college would become a hindrance 
rather than a help. 4. A college for the blind would have to be 
a privately endowed institution, for the state would not be 
justified in establishing a school of this sort. The state must be 
impartial and must offer equal opportunity to all, but a college 
for the blind would be more than “equal opportunity.” 5. A 
national college for the blind could not offer equal advantages 
to all students over the country. 6. A college for the blind 
would but prolong the ill effects of congregation and segrega- 
tion of the blind. 


These points against a college for the blind will never permit 
its establishment except as some freakish move, and it is not 
likely that a college will ever be established at all in the face of 
what has been done already along the lines of providing scholar- 
ships for the blind in regular colleges and universities for the 
sighted. It is necessary, then, to take up the question of 
scholarships, noting the wealth of points in their favor, the 
problems which arise in connection with their establishment 
and use, and what has been done in the United States toward 
providing them. 

There are many arguments in favor of scholarships as against 
a national college. One of the most important is that the 
method of scholarships does away with the evil of segregating 
the blind. Educators of the blind have come to realize that a 
group of blind persons congregated in one place for any length 
of time take on peculiar mannerisms, character traits, and modes 
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of thinking, even to a greater degree than a group of sighted 
persons similarly situated. There is always a tendency for any 
group of persons to individualize itself; this fact is fully 
recognized by sociology as shown by the modern methods of 
treating poverty, crime, and delinquency. Educators of the 
blind are recognizing the principle, and accordingly are advocat- 
ing “the open door’’ as regards social and commercial inter- 
course between the blind and the sighted. Schools for the blind 
not only permit, but urge, their pupils to make sighted friends 
and to socialize with them. The placing of blind young men 
and women in colleges for the sighted is the step just below the 
placing of blind men and women in the world of the sighted. 
But the blind are not the only profiters in such an arrangement. 
As has been mentioned in the earlier part of this paper, it is 
inspiring to see blind persons succeeding in college and in 
real life, and therefore any arrangement which spreads the 
knowledge of such successes is a good thing for the community 
at large. Not only this, but the mind of the general public is 
enlightened as to the real nature and character of blindness, and 
is relieved of a long-standing and pernicious prejudice. Thus 
the establishment of scholarships for the blind in the institu- 
tions of higher learning for the sighted will further the great 
aim in modern education of the blind, namely, socialization. 


Before continuing the discussion of scholarships in particular, 
it may be well to consider two or three questions relative to the 
main subject in hand, which questions arise in connection with 
social relations between the blind and the sighted. In the first 
place, it has been suggested(18) that those pupils in the schools 
for the blind who intend to go on to college should have two or 
three years of closer relationship with the sighted before the 
college course is attempted. This could be done by sending 
the pupils to high schools for the sighted for the latter years of 
the course, or by sending them to preparatory schools. Either 
of these courses is all right, but neither is necessary. The blind 
child should from the very first be given as many contacts 
as possible with the sighted world, and then when he attains a 
college age, this world of the sighted will be not a new but a 
familiar world to him. Then too, it is usually in the high 
school years that the pupils learn piano tuning and other trades 
which are likely to prove extremely useful to him in a financial 
way even though he go to college. If he is sent to a prepara- 
tory school, or if he is put into a high school for the sighted in 
his home town, the chances are that he will never learn such 
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trades, but it is highly important that he shall learn them. 
And furthermore, if the practice of sending the best pupils 
from the schools for the blind out into schools for the sighted 
ever becomes very general, the schools for the blind will be 
compelled gradually to lower their standards to meet the 
capacity of the duller pupils. This would be a disastrous thing. 
What the high school departments of the schools for the blind 
need is more standardization—higher standards, and those 
maintained. It is no credit to anyone that the graduates of 
many of the schools for the blind must attend some public high 
school for a year or two before they are prepared for college. 
It is necessary only that the importance of socializing the pupil 
be early recognized, and that the high school departments be 
standardized and accredited, and then there will be no necessity 
for the blind boy or girl who intends to go to college to spend 
time in schools for the sighted before entering college. 

In the event of scholarships becoming extensively provided 
and used, it is of the utmost importance that the blind shall not 
be handled in the congregate. Where there are two or more 
blind students in the same college, it is important that they do 
not associate themselves in any way which will lead the public 
to think of them as “the blind students.” In the brain of some 
soft-hearted philanthropist there will blossom the idea that it 
would be a good thing to furnish a suite of rooms for the blind 
students, or to give them tickets en masse to the theater, etc. 
This is the very sort of thing which workers for the blind are 
seeking to eliminate. Blindness craves equality, and that alone, 
More than equality does more harm than good. 

This broad social argument is doubtless the most important, 
but not the only point in favor of scholarships for the blind. 
Another consideration at least worth mention is the fact that 
providing the blind with scholarships will enable them to attend 
the best colleges of the land. It has been seen that one great 
drawback to the national college would be that it could 
never attain high academic recognition. A blind person must 
take advantage of every source of power and influence open 
to him, and an education from a high class college is no incon- 
siderable source of power and influence. 

Scholarships will have a nation-wide influence on the public 
mind, whereas a national college would be extremely limited in 
its influence. It would be very difficult to advertise effectively 
a college and its work, because the general public is not interes- 
ted in the blind and matters concerning the blind. But if it is 
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- possible to put a blind student or two into this and that college 
for the sighted over the country, the whole country soon will 
come to know that blind persons are real human beings who 
can go to school and learn and go out to take their places in 
society. And so soon as the general public comes to realize 
that the blind are educable and capable of accomplishing even 
as sighted persons accomplish, then, but not until then, will 
vanish more than half of the handicap of blindness. 

The establishment of scholarships will tend to raise the 
standards of the schools for the blind. This argument has been 
urged in favor of a college, but it is stronger in connection with 
scholarships. If a college were to be established, its raison 
d'etre would lie in the fact that it accepted pupils from the high 
school departments of the schools for the blind and gave them 
a college education. Therefore it would try to receive as many 
students as possible from these schools. In thus straining to 
justify its existence, it would very likely take pupils who would 
not profit by the college training, and could not measure up to 
the initial standards set. This would lower the college 
standards, and the schools, finding that the college would take 
their pupils without much questioning, would have no incentive 
to require standard work in their high school departments. 
Whereas, if the graduates of the schools for the blind are to 
enter colleges for the sighted, they must be well equipped before 
the college will accept them. In other words, the college for 
the blind will depend upon the graduates of the schools for the 
blind for its existence, but the colleges for the sighted are 
affected very little either way by the attendance or the absence 
of blind students. And therefore, in the case of scholarships, 
the responsibility is placed where it ought to be—on the 
shoulders of the high schools for the blind. 

Scholarships will have a better influence on the characters of 
the blind students than would a college. There is no question- 
ing the fact that it takes more courage and more self-reliance 
even to enter a college for the sighted than one for the blind 
especially. The theory goes that such traits of character are 
generated in proportion as they are seen to be needed ; therefore 
it is highly important that the blind shall hitch their wagons to 
the highest stars. The result in this case will be the develop- 
ment of a higher degree of independence and self-respect. 

Providing scholarships will be far less expensive than estab- 
lishing a college for the blind. According to the United States 
Census for 1920, there are not many more than five thousand 
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blind persons under twenty-five years of age in this country; 
and granting that two per cent. of this number would go on to 
college (and this, perhaps, is a high percentage), there would 
be about a hundred persons to take advantage of scholarships. 
At the rate of three hundred dollars per person, scholarships 
for this number would amount to thirty thousand dollars. 
It is obvious that no adequate university can be maintained on 
thirty thousand dollars a year. And this is leaving out of 
account altogether the initial expense of establishing the 
university. | 

The provision of scholarships affords a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the expense of higher education for the blind. 
Scholarships are now considered state affairs primarily, because 
each state has its own Board of Education and other machinery 
for carrying out educational measures. Thus each state can 
provide scholarships in proportion as they are needed, and the 
expense of higher education for the blind will be distributed in 
accordance with the distribution of blind persons wishing to 
do college work. | 

But the fact that scholarships are being provided is the most 
convincing argument in their favor. The following concluding 
paragraphs will show the extent to which such provision has 
been made. 

The state of Connecticut was first to make any provision for 
advanced education for the blind. This state created a board 
as early as 1893 which has charge of securing education for its 
blind in other states having facilities not afforded in Con- 
necticut. The board was given almost unlimited power in this 
respect, and so it can provide for the higher education of 
blind persons, though higher education was not specifically 
designated. . 

New York was the first to make specific provisions for the 
higher education of blind persons. In 1907 this state passed a 
bill providing for each blind student regularly attending an 
institution of higher learning in the state the amount of $300 
to be used in securing the services of a reader. The bill limits 
to $3,000 the total amount to be granted in any one year. 


In 1912 New Jersey passed a bill providing $200 to cover 


tuition and fees and $300 to procure a reader for each blind 
person attending a college of the state. 

In 1913 three states passed measures providing scholarships 
for the blind. Missouri passed a bill carrying the same pro- 
visions as the New York bill. Ohio provides an amount not to 
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_ exceed the per capita cost in the state school for the blind, with 
which a reader may be provided for each blind resident of the 
state in college. The distribution of such funds is in the hands 
of the Superintendent of the school for the blind, and students 
are restricted to colleges of the state. California passed a bill 
providing that certain colleges and normal schools might spend 
as much as $300 per person, but not more than $900 in any one 
year, for readers for blind students. But this bill was later 
declared unconstitutional. 


In 1915 Minnesota passed a bill allowing the directors of the 
state school for the blind to use money appropriated for the 
maintenance of that institution to pay expenses of blind stu- 
dents in college under the following provisions: that not more 
than $1500 be used in any one year for the purpose, that not 
more than $300 be granted to any one person, that each person 
so aided shall have been a resident of the state for five years 
previous. The bill did not restrict students to colleges of the 
state. 


In 1915 also, Wisconsin passed a bill very similar to the pro- 
vision made by Minnesota. 


In 1921 California rectified her mistake of 1913 by passing a 
bill providing $300 for a reader for each blind student in any 
college chosen. In this same year Pennsylvania made very 
generous provision for blind students in college. The bill 
does not. limit the time of any individual in college, nor the 
amount to be spent on any one individual, providing for “all 
necessary expenses.” There is no restriction to colleges of the 
state. There is, however, a limit of $3,000 on the total amount 
_ to be spent in any one year. 


In 1922 Oregon passed a bill providing that a maximum of 
$500 might be spent for readers for blind students in Oregon 
University or Oregon Agricultural College. 


Thus it appears that after some seventeen years since the 
first definite provision was made in this country for the higher 
education of the blind, only ten states have made any such pro- 
vision. This is not a record to boast of, but it is a beginning, 
and seemingly in the right direction. It is simply justice for the 
state to provide a reader for the blind student attempting to 
gain an education which the state furnishes free to sighted 
persons. And if this fact be presented in the right way, the 
state legislatures generally cannot fail to recognize it, and 
provide for the higher education of the blind in this respect. 
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But the state bears by no means the whole responsibility of 
working out this problem of higher education for the blind. 
There are at least two essential points in the problem which 
rests elsewhere than in the hands of the state. One of these 
is that pupils in the schools for the blind must be fitted to 
receive higher education. In an earlier part of this paper a 
plea is made for accredited high school departments in the 
schools for the blind. Accreditization is the very least that 
can be done toward making possible higher education for the 
blind. But in this case, accreditization means not simply a 
well worked out curriculum of study; it means also as highly 
competent a teaching force as it is possible to maintain, and, 
above all, a serious spirit over the school in general and among 
the pupils of the higher grades in particular. It is the duty 
of the authorities of the schools for the blind to secure this 
proper leading of the pupil up to higher education. 


But besides a standardized curriculum, the proper teachers, 
and a wholesome and serious school spirit, there is, in the case 
of the blind, yet another provision necessary to better enable 
the pupil to enter and successfully complete a college course. 
This is the putting into raised type of the classics in the arts and 
sciences as has been done in literature. The American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind recommended as early 
as 1872 that a complete set of college textbooks be put into 
raised characters, but today, after fifty years, there are not more 
than two hundred articles, essays, pamphlets, and books of a 
character which would warrant their existence in a college 
library, in any raised type at all. This estimate includes all 
branches of learning except history and literature. This is 
certainly a shameful condition, and it should receive first con- 
sideration in any move toward providing higher education for 
the blind. 

The second of the “two essential points” referred to above 
relates to the public attitude toward the blind. Half of the 
whole problem before educators of the blind consists in edu- 
cating the public to just and proper beliefs and sentiments 
concerning the blind. And yet, in a way, this point too resolves 
itself to fitting the blind person for higher training, because in 
the last analysis, the public can be educated only through 
examples and demonstrations of what blind persons can do in 
actual life. And therefore, it becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance that the schools for the blind shall turn out as full 
graduates only those who are efficient economically, and com- 
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petent socially. It is not within the scope of this paper to 
discuss the matter in detail, pointing out the best ways and 
means which the schools for the blind may employ toward 
obtaining the highest degree of economic efficiency and social 
competency, but in any discussion of higher education for the 
blind it must be remembered that it is absolutely necessary to 
train for an attitude as well as to tease for the mere physical 
means of college training for the blind. 
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